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cleared of surplus, however sbowy, that be- 
wilders; simplicity, the mark of perfection for 
the mariner of life’s voyage and victory— 
the beautiful garment of salvation for the 
soldier of the cross, single to the one thing 
needful, determined to know nothing in the 


tions, and it is expected its good influence 
will be widespread.’’ 

May the wave thus started be more than 
a fad, and Friends as living epistles of the 
simple life by the single eye be nfade a body 
full of light, a permanent committee of Christ 
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88. JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, Editor, face of the world but Christ and Him crucified | reinforcing the good work. 

2 No. 140 N. SixTEenTH Srreet, Paina. —simplicity is the condition of a church ora} Clear the decks of sin and its decorations, 
red; Buered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P.O. | Christian cleared for action. “lay apart all superfluity of naughtiness,”’ of 
o , For “‘no man that warreth entangleth him- | ecclesiastical ostentation, of personal lust of 
ne Cleared for Action. self with the affairs of this life, that he may | the eye and pride of life; receive with meek- 
de Last week certain ships of war, in prospect | please Him that hath chosen him to be a sol-| ness the inspeaking, soul-saving Word; clear 


fa foe which might have to be encountered, 
vere ordered to have their ‘‘decks cleared for 
sxtion.’’ Every article on deck not indis- 
pensable for the business in hand must be 
pt out of the way, for if not a help it would 
lea hindrance to the movements of the men 
working for victory. 

Just so when an army or land clears itself 
for action, every soldier rids himself of every 
@nvenience not of direct use for the battle. 
the baggage, reckoned among the hindrances 
of the march, would be fatally so of the fray, 
ad hindrances was the name, ‘‘impedimenta,”’ 
which the Romans gave to their baggage. 

The church militant is held captive to its 
wn baggage in proportion to the parapher- 
ulia of ritual, equipment, elaborate service, 
tfete creed, artificial employments, or en- 
angling alliances with the world and its pelf 
which it carries. 

Accumulated rubbish, expedients useful as 
wrvants of their day and ever afterwards a 
tog, dis-spirited forms rusted into her being 
til thought to be the church herself, means 
taking the place of ends, superfluities fasten- 
ig on as essentials till essentials are con- 
tidered as superfluous,— may make a deck- 
had that usurps more wind than the sails, 


dier.”’ ‘‘Every man that striveth for the 
mastery is temperate in all things.’’ ‘‘If a 
man therefore purge himself from these (per- 
ishables, vessels of wood and of earth), he 
shall be a vessel unto honor, sanctified and 
meet for the Master’s use, and prepared for 
every good work,’’—cleared, indeed, for action. 

Singleness to the witness for Truth—single- 
ness of heart as unto Christ,—is the law of 
straightforward efficiency in the use of the 
weapons of our warfare which are not carnal 
but mighty. The simple life is the strong 
life, the illuminated life, — the life before 
which principalities and powers that serve as 
rulers of the darkness of this world, hide their 
diminished heads. 

According to all the proprieties of our origin 
and profession, it should have been a Friend 
who had spread forth to the world the spirit 
of the simple life which in his own style was 
written by Charles Wagner, not always on the 
gospel basis of a Friend. It should have 
been a Friend who as a voice crying in the 
wilderness, even in the complex jungle of the 
modern superfluity of naughtiness, had voiced 
the simple life. We regret no Friend was 
found raised up for or responsive to that mis- 
sion ina message speaking in this generation’s 


the decks and clear the hulk, from stem to 
stern, from heart to topmast and all exter- 
nals, of every defilement of flesh and spirit, 
and the banner of victory through Christ over 
self will be a formidable sign to all our soul’s 
enemies and to foes of a purified church, to 
keep safe distance from a gospel ship armored 
with faith, and making war in righteousness by 
the deliveries and sword of the Spirit. 


The Blood is the Life, 


‘The life of the flesh is in the blood ’”’ 
(Lev. xvii: 11). Christ gave thirty-three 
years of sacrificial life. His whole life was a 
conscious sacrifice culminating in its last drop 
on the spear-point at his cross; an atonement. 
**T have given it to you upon the altar to 
make atonement for your souls; for it is the 
blood that maketh atonement by reason of the 
life ’’ (Lev. xviii: 17). He himself says, ‘‘ Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you.’’ This 
is contrasted in the context with the material 
‘*manna of the wilderness.’’ It is a spiritual 
view of the whole life as typified by his flesh 
and blood. We are to embody his life on earth 
as though we had become flesh of his flesh and 
blood of his blood, his blood which is his life 
circulating through our flesh, ruling body, 
soul and spirit; by this we become at one 
with Him, realize the at-one-ment (see John 
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a.— os vi: 48-58). 
1 ind a stowage of the hulk that leaves no room | own tongue wherein it was born. Yet we fear Christ gave a pure life, even to the last 
lor the engine-fires to breathe. Yet obstruct- | the average worldly conformity going on under | drop, for the redemption of man from sin— 
; Biteness of furniture is not a matter of old-|the name of ‘‘Friends’’ has lost them their|the pure for the impure, that we may see 
pat use, nor are innovations tacked on equivalent | voice and testimony. But as to Charles Wag- | God png! 8). ane re > that we ae 
y. (the clearance of the deck,—but whatever | ner’s rendering of a concern ancient with us, | 8° Tealize Christ's life in the flesh as to reflect 
tei : ‘ . h k th d his character, carry with us something of his 
Je ight, new or old, isa non-essential to the|its key-note has struc t e popular, an even light and love as a pure and attractive at- 
vil living execution to the captain’s living word, | penetrated the fashion-sick ear of the times. mosphere known and read by men. The early 
,ad B tas a stone of stumbling anda rock of offerce. | His ‘‘Simple Life,’’ we read, is ‘‘attracting | Christians lived Christ, reflected Him. Paul 
Simplicity! The simplicity of the eye kept | more attention in New York than has been | said: ae ’ a fey . — While 
win B tingle to its bidden aim, simplicity of the ear | shown here to any book published in recent the man Christ Jesus declared that his powers 
; s ; and words were all from God, the Father, he 
yt. ittent on hearing the word of authority, sin-| years. Thousands of people are reading the was obedient unto death, our example—the 

— Bileness of heart to be valiant to manifest | book, ministers are using it as a text for ser- 


Bread of life and yet God manifest in the 


uty, simplicity of equipment for effectiveness | mons and commending it to their congrega- | flesh. 
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things, can be moulded into the tender nature 
of the very young! Unfortunately they are 
not begun with young enough;—when the 
school age is reached the character is practi- 
cally formed, and extra effort may count as 
naught. Sanitary homes are necessary to 
right living; and, it should be in the power of 
humanitarians of a!l religious sects, to unite 
in improving the environment of the poor and 
the degraded, not only by occasional visita- 
tion and investigation, but by permanent pro- 
tection in dangerous localities; and care which 
must reach even the most neglected children 
before they are placed upon criminal record. 
MarY HESTER GRUBB. 
Tenth Month 10th, 1904. 


How to Write. 


Write what you think, rather than think 
what to write. Thoughts which kindle your 
heart will melt the hearts of others. Ideas that 
stir the writer will wake up the reader. 
Write facts. There are whims, fancies, and 
fictions in abundance. Tell what you have 
seen and know, rather than what you imagine 
or believe. 

Write as fast as you can. Jot down your 
ideas anywhere with pen or pencil on a scrap 
of paper, and when you have time write them 
out more fully. 

Lay your article aside for awhile and keep 
the matter in mind, and add anything you hap- 
pen to think of, and after an interval look 
over your notes and manuscript, and re-read, 
re-write, interline, improve and condense the 
whole. 

Write your articles carefully on one side of 
the paper, using small sheets, so that if you 
wish to re-write one, it will cost you little 
labor. Then read it over by yourself aloud, 
and mark every word that does not read 
smoothly, sound well, or exactly express the 
idea. Make needful changes, or re-write the 
whole again. Put in all quotations from the 
Scriptures in full, copying them unchanged 
from the Bible, for most of your readers will 
never stop to hunt the references up. 

Write on smooth white writing paper, with 
a coarse pen that will make a plain mark, and 
use black ink, as black as midnight. Leave an 
inch blank at the top of the first sheet, and 
then write the title of the article, leaving an 
inch blank down the left side of the puge; and 
where a new subject commences leave two in- 
ches blank at the beginning of the first line of 
the paragraph. 

Write your title in fine letters at the top 
of each page, and number the pages 1, 2, 3, 
and pin or stitch them together at one corner. 
Keep the pages folded and smooth. Never 
roll them up but fold them flatly across the 
sheet. 

Lay your work aside awhile, and then read 
it over. Correct the spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation. Put a capital letter at the be- 
ginning of each sentence and a period at the 
end. If you do not understand punctuation 
omit all other points, and leave them for the 
editor to insert. 

Do not say, “‘I write in a hurry, please 
correct all mistakes.’’ You have more time 
to correct them than an editor has, and if you 
have not made an article just as good as you 
possibly can, the editor may possibly burn it. 
Some people suppose that editors are employed 
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to correct manuscripts for blundering and 
lazy writers. This is a mistake; they are 
employed to keep such writing out of the 
papers. 

It is said that Newton wrote his chronology 
over fifteen times before he was satisfied with 
it. Many articles by experienced writers are 
re-read, and re-written again and again. New 
beginners ought not to expect to do work with 
less pains than experienced writers. 

Do not write poetry. Most who try do not 
know what poetry is, and poetic prose is far 
better than prosy poetry. Do not write long 
articles. This is an age of short stories and 
telegrams. 

Never ask an editor to return a manuscript. 
Keep a copy for yourself. With scores and 
hundreds of letters piling up before him to 
be attended to, he has something to do besides 
hunting up old manuscript, received, reje€ted, 
buried, or burned up long ago. You think it 
is a very small thing to ask a busy editor to 
write a letter informing you of the fate of 
your last article: but suppose he had a hun- 
dred letters to answer and read, should he be 
obliged to read your manuscript which he never 
asked for, and then write a letter about it to 
the neglect of other and more important mat- 
ters which demand his attention? 

Do not be angry if your articles are rejected. 
Many persons have lived to wish their early 
writings had been burned up rather than 
printed. A cobbler’s first pair of shoes are 
not likely to be in the best style, and it takes 
more skill and longer practice to write a good 
article than to make a good pair of shoes. 
There are a hundred times as many good shoe- 
makers as there are good poets or authors. 
If you are not willing to work as hard to write 
an article as you would to make a shoe, do 
not expect to succeed as a writer, and if you 
cannot bear criticism and rejection, you are 
not fit for an author, and may as well know 
it at first. 

Write plainly; make every letter distinct, 
especially all names of persons and places. 
Some tired printer has to set the type for 
every article, and all that is saved by using 
pale ink, poor paper, writing finely or cross- 
ways, to save postage, will cost the printer 
in toil and delay, fifty times as much money 
as you will save.—The Common People. 





On GuARD.—If you ever go to a fort, you 
will always find a soldier on guard. He is 
called the sentry, and it is his duty to see that 
no enemy enters the fort. If the sentry is 
caught off his guard, he may be put to death 
for neglecting his duty. This is necessary, 
for it is important that no enemy ever be 
allowed to enter the fort. 

Every boy should always be on his guard, 


.for there are enemies who are trying all the 


time to get into a boy’s life. Some one has 
said that a boy should be ironclad in his whole 
body. His ears should be ironclad against 
impure words; his hands against wrong-doing; 
his feet against going into bad company; his 
eyes against bad books and pictures; his tongue 
against evil-speaking. 

A boy who wants to guard himself against 
all these enemies needs Jesus Christ as his 
great Captain, and with his help, there will be 
no need to fear any foe, however strong.— 
Boy’s World. 
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For “THE FRIEND” 
Some Sinister Results of War. 

The editor of The Christian, of Boston, giy. 
ing some matter designed to illustrate Sher. 
man’s blunt characterization of war, alludests 
an incident of the bloody struggle in the Pay 
East which was lately told by Prince Radzivil, 
an eminent Russian, who had just returned 
from the scene of the fighting. The account 
says : 

‘“*A party of six hundred Japanese having 
reached a position from which they could 
neither advance nor retreat, raised a white 
flag in token of surrender, but the infuriated 
Russians disregarded it and continued firing 
upon them, while the Japanese in the tear, 
incensed at such a token of weakness, algo 
began firing at their own brethren, and thus 
under the combined fire of friend and foe six 
hundred men sunk down in death. For four days 
afterward, fluttering handkerchiefs, raised ip 
mute appeal by the wounded men slowly dying 
of thirst and starvation, were disregarded by 
those inside the fort, because they dared not 
venture out to aid them. At length the hast 
hand ceased to move, and war had done its 
work. Tennyson tells of a certain ‘Six Hun 
dred’ that rode into the mouth of hell at Bal- 
aklava. No poet will describe the pitiable 
end of these six hundred Japanese, shot down 
by friend and foe; but the boys whose blood 
is stirred by reading, ‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,’ and who are encouraged to play war 
and imitate armed camps, need to have a little 
of thehorror of war brought home to them.” 

While it is true, as shown by the editor of 
The Christian, that the Japanese, particularly 
in the earlier conflicts of this war, had mank 
fested a strong desire to deserve the good 
opinion of the civilized world by their kind 
treatment of the wounded and the prisoners 
who fell into their hands, yet the publication 
of a number of later ferocious episodes such as 
the foregoing, would seem to give color to the 
saying that “mankind is only two days away 
from barbarism.’’ Similarly, the above writer 
queries, while conceding that a large propor 
tion of the young men who entered our army 
in 1861-5 were moved thereto by high motives, 
how it happens, if it be not through the pro- 
cess of moral degradation induced by indulg- 
ence in fighting, that when two or three old 
soldiers are gathered together, we will be 
likely to hear, in lieu of the former lofty 
sentiments, the details of petty thievery or of 
reprisal upon the enemy. This part of the 
subject is thus illustrated from home testimony 
very recently given: 

“During the Grand Army Encampment at 
Boston in August,’’ says the article, ‘‘an old 
soldier told the writer of an incident in the 
war of 1861-5, equalizing in horror any re 
ported during the present conflict in the East. 
A soldier was thrown down, thrust through 
the body with a bayonet and pinned there, 
while in his struggles to escape his feet de 
scribed a circular track in the dust about 
him. He was left thus dead, and his com 
rades so found him: in the next battle they 
neither asked nor gave quarter, but fought 
until they exterminated the company they 
believed to be responsible for the deed. And 
this was not in Manchuria, but in the United 
States of America. Who can tell how much 
of the present reign of lawlessness .in the 
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South, the horrible outrages of burning men 
give, or of hanging them and shooting the 
nt bodies, may be due to that war a 
ation ago? The babes who then sucked 
in batred from their mothers’ breasts are now 
wn to the stature of men, and seek to re- 
yenge themselves upon the negroes for the 
humiliation and defeat of that awful struggle, 
and our civilization has gone back three hun- 
dred years, and even governors of States en- 
courage the brutal prejudices of mobs. War 
js no exaltation, but a debauch, from which a 
gation even though victorious comes out with 
the seeds of weakness.”’ 

That which has. just been quoted concern- 
ing-one of the reflex influences of what has 
often been spoken of as ‘‘a righteous war,* 
if ever there was any,’’ receives apt corrobo- 
ration in a letter which came to hand last 
week. It is written by one who had been as- 
geiated for years with his father in the pub- 
lication of a religious paper in the South, al- 
though he had served for awhile as pay- 
master on a government naval vessel. He 
writes: 

“Being thoroughly concerned on the subject 
of Peace, at home as well as abroad, 1 have 
this year written three articles upon what 
seemed to me pertinent themes, but they have 
been declined by official Methodist papers. 
My belief, in bare outline, is that the South 
has a race conflict in store; the negroes are 
had, very bad, but they have been made so 
by the whites’ treatment of them. The negro 
race is said to be dishonest, and so it is, as 
arace, | am convinced; but | am also satisfied 
that such dishonesty originated in their desire 
‘even up’ for what the whites had cheated 
them out of. (Besides, the negro is truly an 
imitative being). To my certain knowledge 
the negroes are regularly defrauded through- 
out the country districts of the South. There 
are innumerable ways of cheating them, with- 
ot paying them a cent less than is promised 

J. W.L 


them.’” 
——_ so — -- 


Out from the joyous springtime 
Into an endless spring, 
Just as the young buds learned to swell 
And the year’s new birds to sing; 
Just as the storms had lifted, 
Just as being was sweet, 
Into the veiled hereafter 
Glided the willing feet. 


Out from the love that holds her, 
Swift to the tideless main, 
With only a wave of the vanished hands 
For the hearts that plead in vain. 
“Art sad that the stream was narrow, 
Dost mourn that the way was short. 
That her bark obeyed the Pilot 
And drifted down to Port?” 


Out from a peaceful summer 
Into a surer bliss, 
From the life that shows so plainly here 
To a grander far than this: 
Not one remembrance broken, 
Not one old love to cease, 
Out from the joys that waited 
Into the waiting peace. 
























































































































































































as terrible, awful, and not in the way of the Christian's 








Wercoming, being as Isaiah says, as “ every battle of the 
eae with confused noise and garments rolled in 
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GROWING OLD. 


Old,—we are growing old: 
Going on through a beautiful road, 
Finding earth a more blessed abode; 
Nobler work by our hands to be wrought, 
Freer paths for our hope and our thought: 
Because of the beauty the years unfold, 
We are cheerfully growing old! 


Old,—we are growing old: 
Going up where the sunshine is clear; 
Watching grander horizons appear 
Out of clouds that enveloped our youth; 
Standing firm on the mountain of truth: 
Because of the glory the years unfold, 
We are joyfully growing old. 


Old,—we are growing old: 
Going into the gardens of rest 
That glow through the gold of the West, 
Where the rose and the amaranth blend, 
And each path is the way to a friend: 
Because of the peace that the years unfold, 
We are thankfully growing old. 


Old,—are we growing old? 

Life blooms as we travel on 

Up the hills, in the fresh, lovely dawn: 

We are children, who do not begin 

The sweetness of living to win: 

Because heaven is in us, to bud and unfold, 
We are younger, for growing old. 


—Lucy Larcom. 


The Use of Tobacco. 


The efficacy of Divine grace in enabling one 
to abstain from the use of tobacco is strikingly 
illustrated in the following narrative concern- 
ing the late Isaac W. Hampton, a glass blower 
of Millville, N. J., who became widely known 
for piety and zeal in the promotion of the 
cause of vital religion. He had in early life 
been addicted to many forms of vice, and being 
of a very active mind and possessed of an un- 
usually strong personality, he exerted a wide 
influence upon others, especially his fellow 
workmen, who, like himself, were walking in 
the path whose course is downward toward the 
chambers of moral degradation and spiritual 
death. But having through the mercy of the 
Saviour been led to see the end of the wicked, 
he experienced such a change of heart as to 
induce him to abandon completely his former 
course and to endeavor to make known to 
others the joys of salvation, which are made 
known to those who by faith accept the prom- 
ises of God in Christ Jesus. ‘ 

So strongly was he addicted to the intoxi- 
cating cup that for years he was rarely from 
under its debasing influence, and its abandon. 
ment was one of the first steps in the new life 
upon which he now entered: though, as he was 
wont to say, it was only by the grace of God he 
was enabled to resist the temptation to drink, 
which remained constantly with him. He was 
also an inveterate smoker and chewer of to- 
bacco, and although recognizing to the full 
the necessity to the Christian of a life of self- 
denial, he had for a considerable while after 
his conversion regarded the use of tobacco as 
harmless, until the following incident took 
place. He was on the eve of departure for 





*A purpose may be righteous, but not so the way of its | New York, where be had engaged to visit 
wcomplishment. John Woolman foresaw the end of slav- | Water Street Mission, an institution for the 
ry, by “ terrible things in righteousness.” The war itself ' reclamation of fallen women, when the will of 


his gracious Master was distinctly made known 
upon the subject of his relationship to this 


habit. 
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He had provided a number of cigars for the 
journey, and while enjoying himself in the 
smoking car the thought came, ‘‘ What will 
those Water Street Christians think of me, pro- 
fessing the life of faith as I do, if they see me 
smoking?’’ The thought was dismissed at first 
as an unimportant one, feeling that it was the 
approbation of God rather than man he was 
seeking. He settled the question with him- 
self by saying: ‘‘ Nowhere does the Word of 
God (Bible) prohibit the use of tobacco.” 
Just then occurred to his mind that verse in 
Corinthians which says, ‘“‘If meat make my 
brother to offend, | will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend.’’ He took out his Bible and said, 
“*Clearly 1 haye no right to wound the con- 
sciences of my brethren in this matter; there- 
fore | will not smoke before them, or let them 
know that I use tobacco in any way.’’ As he 
turned the leaves of his Bible his eye rested on 
that verse in the same epistle which says, 
“**Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.’’ He 
said, half aloud, while the cold perspiration 
started out on his brow, at the thought of the 
sin he had been ignorantly committing, ‘‘ Had 
I not better give up the use of it altogether?”’ 
**But can 1,’’ he thought, ‘‘ suddenly break 
off a habit whose foundation was laid in boy- 
hood?’ The words, ‘* My grace is sufficient 
for thee,’’ or, ‘‘If ye shall ask anything in my 
name, I will do it,’’ came into his mind and 
decided him once for all. He threw his cigar 
out of the car window and bowed his head in 
silent prayer to God, asking to be delivered 
from this sinful habit. From that time to his 
death he never used tobacco again, and often 
said to his friends that all desire for it was 
then taken away. 








Selected for ‘THE FRIEND.”’ 
Jane Pearson. 


Jane Pearson, daughter of Jonathan and Jane 
Gibson, was a native of Cumberland, and died 
at Whitehaven at the advanced age of eighty- 
one, in the Third Month, 1815. 

It pleased the Lord, when she was young in 
years, to work upon her heart by His good 
Spirit, and to awaken her to a sense of the 
importance of a religious life, and of the awful- 
ness of eternity. She early loved to read the 
Scriptures, and especially the New Testament, 
and was deeply affected in reading of the suf- 
ferings and crucifixion of our blessed Lord. 
Her father dying when she was young, the 
education of four surviving children devolved 
on their mother, who manifested a pious solici- 
tude and concern for them, by the care she 
bestowed on their education. She was of a 
lively turn of mind, and of warm and affection- 
ate feelings, and in early life was strongly in- 
clined to gayety, but submitting to the power- 
ful operations of Divine love, these natural 
propensities were, in great measure, brought 
under its restraining influence. 

In the year 1757, being then about twenty- 
two years old, she was married to John Pear- 
son of Greysouthern, a religious young man. 
In the course of several succeeding years, she 
passed through much secret conflict; her dis- 
tress of mind was often very great, and the 
provings of her soul very deep; but in due time 
she was enabled to yield obedience to the power 
of God inwardly revealed, and, in the year 
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1773, first appeared as a minister, very ac- 
ceptably to her friends. 

In the following year her husband was re- 
moved by death; this was a heavy affliction, 
and a few remarks in a testimony which she 
wrote to his worth may be not unsuitably in- 
troduced here: ‘‘Oh, my loss is inexpressible! 
His kindness, his nearness in a religious sense, 
cannot be set forth by me; his compassion, his 
patience towards me, his condescension to my 
weakness in my infant state, cannot be pen- 
ned, For indeed | had gone through various 
and deep provings; many weary years had 
passed over my head whilst I was under the 
preparing hand of my God.’’ Not long pre- 
viously to this event she had lost her two 
youngest children by the small-pox: five sur- 
vived their excellent father, some of whom 
were taken away in early life, and the others 
at different periods after they grew up; but 
they all died before their affectionate mother. 

Jane Pearson was diligent and exemplary in 
the attendance of meetings. Her ministry was 
sound and edifying, and though she spoke fre- 
quently, and sometimes at length, she was 
particularly concerned that she might not go 
beyond the pure openings of the Holy Spirit. 
She was deeply impressed with the solemn na- 
ture of public prayer; and her offerings in 
this way were remarkably powerful and fer- 
vent. In conversation she was lively, affable, 
and instructive, being endowed with an excel- 
lent understanding. She retained her natural 
cheerfulness to very advanced years, and her 
mental faculties were unimpaired to the last. 

It will be obvious, from this brief memorial 
of her tribulated life, that she partook largely 
of outward affliction and conflict of mind; but 
through all, her faith continued steadfast, 
and she sought to place her whole trust in the 
mercy and goodness of Him whose ways are all 
in infinite love, and in wisdom unerring and 
unfathomable. He who had beer the guide of 
her youth, and her support in seasons of great 
extremity, was at times graciously pleased in 
ber declining years, both in her silent waiting 
before Him in religious meetings, and in her 
secret retirements in her own dwelling, to 
break in upon her with His life-giving presence; 
to grant her the evidence of His love, and an 
undoubted assurance that when the trials of 
time should terminate, she should be admitted 
to an inheritance incorruptible that fadeth not 
away. 

Not many weeks before her death a friend 
taking leave of her, she seemed affected, and 
said, “‘Though I drop tears, I am not left com- 
fortless. No; we have not followed cunningly- 
devised fables. I think what I feel might 
convince the whole world. Ob, it is marvel- 
ous! it is marvelous !’’ At another time she 
requested that her two granddaughters, being 
all the family she had, would not grieve after 
her; but would rather rejoice that she was re- 
leased from all her sufferings. ‘‘For I be- 
lieve,’’ she added, “‘that at my dissolution, 
death will have no sting, nor the grave any 
victory.’’ 

On the 17th of the Second Month, 1815, 
being much tried with infirmity and pain, she 
said with earnestness to those about her, 
**Join with me in petitioning the Father of 
mercies to relieve me from my sufferings. Oh, 
that I had wings like a dove; for then I would 
flee away and be at rest.”’ 







































































Very early in the morning of the 20th her | City, who has charge of the hoys in the jg 
cough became troublesome and her breathing | and the boys released on parole. This 
much affected. About this time she was | covers the six months ending Third M 
thought to be exercised in prayer, but the} W. C. Johnson says in his report that of 
words could not be understood. She quietly | ninety boys incarcerated in the jail in the 
drew her last breath about three the same | six months, not one was at work or at 
morning; and there is every reason to believe | when arrested, and all but two were ci 
that she entered into the rest prepared for | fiends. 
the people of God. We sometimes hear boys of 12, 15 org 
years of age, declare that they cannot give g, 
Sei d Ind cigarettes and often they have not 

lence and Industry. energy or will-power to even make the a 
ONCE, at least, in each twenty-four hours|tempt. Sad, indeed, is their fate; pg 
nature gives us an opportunity to exhibit a|weak-minded boys, slaves to this ingatigts 
most splendid faith; that is the time of sleep. | monster, the cigarette. This poison of the 
Worry by night is more of a wickedness than | nicotine finds: its way all through the, 
any of us realize. Perfect faith abandons‘and gives it a very unpleasant odor. It i» 
everything to God, self and burdens together. | jures the nerves of the heart, and thus 
It is not possible at all times to lay aside our} ens its healthy action. This is called “tp 
troubles with our clothes; but it is the normal | bacco heart.” In fact, tobacco is one of the 
thing todo. And it is a habit that we ought | most virulent poisons in nature. A single leaf 
to cultivate.—Bishop Brent. | dipped in hot water and laid upon the pit @f 

the stomach produces a powerful effect y 
mere absorption. 

The youth who was smoking a cigarette 
near the monkey’s cage took another one from 
his pocket. ‘‘ Would it do any harm,” be 
asked, ‘‘if I should offer him one of these?” 
‘* Not a bit,” responded the attendant. ‘fe 
wouldn’t touch it. A monkey isn’t half as big 
a fool as he looks. —Chicago Tribune. 























































From A SINGLE INSTANCE, WHat A Host 
oF Evits.—A few years ago says Harper’s 
Weekly, a scientific person in Massachusetts 
imported some caterpillars that interested him, 
and kept them in a bottle, but one day the 
bottle tipped over, and some of the caterpil- 
lars escaped into the scientist’s garden and 
presently stocked it with gypsy moths. To 
catch them and their descendants the Bay 
State has since spent about a million dollars 
of public money. They have cost it many 
millions of dollars beside in damages. The 
old method of fighting them was to find and 
destroy the cocoons. The State finally gave 
that up, much to the regret of many of its 
citizens. The bugs have since increased very 
much and carried destruction into the woods. 
It is now proposed to fight these pests in the 
latest style by breeding parasites which will 
attack them. That method is recommended by 
one Koebele, of Almeda, Cal., who tried it suc- 
cessfully in that State for white scale. The 
Massachussetts Forestry Association favors 
the experiment, which will not cost much, and 
Koebele will doubtless be invited to bring his 
parasites to Massachusetts and sick them on. 
The whole country is concerned in the experi- 
ment because a Massachusetts Congressman 
has invited Congress to declare the gypsy moth 
a national enemy and to appropriate $250,000 
to fight him. The parasite cure is a modern 
wonder and has been affective in cases of 
great moment. The experiment says it will 
not wipe out the gypsy moths, but will keep 
them down. The boll-weevil may presently be 
restrained by the same methods. 


















Our Sources Or SULPHUR. —An interesting 
report entitled ‘‘The production of Sulphy 
and Pyrite in 1903’ has been prepared by Dr; 
Pratt for the United State Geological Survey 
and is published as an extract from the fonth 
coming volume of ‘‘Mineral Resources, 1908, 

The greater portion of the world’s supply 
of natural sulphur is obtained from Sicily, and 
of this production the United States consumes 
by far the larger amount. 

The sulphur imported into the United States 
is used chiefly in the manufacture of Sulphurie 
acid and in the paper trade, while that need 
in France and Italy is employed for agricul- 
tural purposes. The increase in the price of 
Sicilian sulphur has stimulated the manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid from pyrite and has be 
gun to cause a substitution of pyrite for the 
natural sulphur employed in the manufacture 
of paper pulp. In a few instances in this 
country, sulphite paper mills are obtaining 
their sulphurous acid from smelters that are 
roasting pyritic ores. Up to the present time 
the largest increase in the production of py- 
rite and its use in the place of sulphur has 
been in the manufacture of sulphuric acid for 
the fertilizer trade and for refining petroleum. 

Dr. Pratt Devotes some space to a descrip 
tion of occurrences of sulphur in Louisiana, 
Texas, Arizona, Nevada, California, Utah, and 
Alaska. The deposits in Sicily, Japan, Mer 
ico, Chile, Peru, and Spain are also noted 
The countries that may become extensive é 
porters of sulphur are Mexico and Chile. i 
is probable that the United States may always 
have to depend on importing a portion of the 
sulphur consumed. 

Oonsiderable space is given to a discussie® 



































CIGARETTES LEAD TO Crime.—That cigar- 
ette smoking has something to do with leading 
a boy into crime seems to be proven by the 
fact that of ninety boy criminals who were 
arrested and locked in jail within the last six 
months, all but two were victims of the cigar- 
ette habit. Those of the boys who were in- 
duced to give up the habit were reformed, and 
when released on parole, lived aright and 
did well. The few who could not be broken 
of the habit turned out badly when given aj of the production, exportation, and prices @ 
chance to do better. Sicilian sulphur and to a description of te 

These facts are contained in a report sub-! four methods used in Sicily in smelting et 
mitted to the Men’s Union of W. C. Johnson | phur ore.— Bulletin of United States Geologiad 
the probation officer of the county jail, Kansas | Survey. 
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blessed by the Master were more than sufficient to 
feed them all, so our mutual love is not weakened 
by extending it to others. 

The vocal exercise of ministers in attendance 
was not so extensive as on some former occasions, 
yet it was characterized by a good degree of life, 
which was shown by the communication of one so 
remarkably fitting, and rendering complete that of 
another. This being the more remarkable when 
the fact is noted that one of the ministers (a dear 
old friend, whose earthly pilgrimage must be near 
its close) is almost totally deaf, so that she could 
not hear one word that was said. Yet her testi- 
mony was in full accord and fellowship with that 
of the other ministers. 

The public meetings on First-day were well at- 
tended, and an interest in what was handed forth 
was manifested both by the orderly deportment in 
meeting and the numerous comments and inquiries 
afterwards. The periods of silence were also felt 
to be seasons of profit by many. The youth were 
earnestly and affectionately entreated to yield them- 
selves to the yoke of Christ while in the morning 
of their days, and not to put off the Divine visita- 


consideration of questions specifically mentioned by the | legislation ; inaugurated a tremendously expensive gov. 
original conference as demanding further attention, euch | ernment for the benefit of foreign officeholders; estab. 
as the rights and duties of neutrals, the inviolability of | lished a partisan judiciary ; crowded the prisons and &. 
private property in naval warfare and the bombardment | ported or sent to the gallows the best and most Patriotie 
of ports by naval forces, but goes further by practically | of the native leaders.” 
indorsing the project of a general system of arbitration A despatch from Paris of the 27th ult. says the 
treaties, the definition of contraband of war and the es- | on the Anglo-French agreement relative to Newfousia 
tablishment of an international congress to meet periodi- | was laid before thé Chamber of Deputies to-day, Jj 
cally in the interests of peace. strongly approves of the agreement, and says: “Itt 
The subway built in New York City for the running of un- | chiefly important in putting an end to a serious d 
derground railroad trains was opened for travel on the 27th | between the two great nations. It is part of the 
ult. Nine miles of it are now in use, and the remainder of | movement for a rapprochement and union between Frang 
a total of fourteen miles, it is expected, will be ready in | and Great Britain. Too long have these countries beer 
about three months. Starting at the City Hall, it runs | divided. The hour has come when both people desire rm 
in a generally northerly direction to 103rd street, where | conciliation and union. This convention is one of the fing 
it branches into two lines, one running northeastwardly, | pledges of the establishment of sincere relations, We 
passing under the Harlem River, and the other continuing | ardently hope that the two governments will continae th 
in a northerly course to its terminus. It has been con- | salutary movement until they have achieved a settlemes 
structed under a crowded city, requiring the solution of | of all questions still in suspense in Africa, Asia and Oem 
such problems as those involved in the displacement of | anica.” 
hundreds of sewers, many of them great main trunk con- An English engineer, it is reported, has discovered g 
duits; masses of intricate and interlaced electric wires, | process for manufacturing ozone by electrical dise 
gas, water and steam pipes, without seriously interrupting | at far less expense than by ordinary methods. 
them. Quicksands, strongly flowing springs and long for- | on account of its great oxydizing power, is well adapted 
gotten streams were frequently met with. Throughout | for supplying oxygen to closed rooms, such as hospital, 
it is lined with white tiles. Electricity is used in moving | shops, etc., for purifying drinking water, for the purific. 
the cars. tion of sewage, bleaching of leather, treating oils, and 
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tions, being assured that His yoke is easy and His} Dr. Wiley, Chief Chemist of the Department of Agri- | other uses. 
burden light. The invitation to so yield themselves | culture, has declared that 85 per cent. of all whiskies SRS Oe yD 
is extended to all, none being excluded ; for “the | Commonly used in this country were adulterated. RECEIPTS. 
: : ant 5 The report of the Commissioner of Education for the| Unlessotherwise specified, two dollars have beenre 
grace of God which bringeth salvation hath ap fiscal year ending Sixth Month 30, 1904, shows that 16,- ceived from each person, paying for vol. 78. 











peared unto all men.” The word spoken through 
the prophet is verified, “‘ All shall know me, from 
the least to the greatest.” We all have access to 
that which is within the vail, for our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, having broken down the mid- 
dle wall of partition, has opened the way into that 
which is within the vail, where He ever liveth to 
make intercession for us. 

Encouragement was extended to those who are 
tempted and tried, that they continue faithful, and 
yield not to the enemy. For as we overcome we 
grow in grace, and more strength is given and we 
become comparable to stones fashioned according 
to the purpose of the great Master Builder. 

The faithful performance of the daily duties in- 
cident to this life, humbly looking to the Master, 
day by day, and hour by hour, for strength to sur- 
mount the obstacles that beset our path, is the best 
preparation for the life which is to come. 

The reading of the epistles brought our distant 
friends of other Yearly Meetings afresh to our 
remembrance, and these greetings of love and unity 
were felt to be of great value when put forth in 
the life. That this might be the case at this time 
was felt to be the concern of the meeting. 

The consideration of the state of society occa- 
sioned deep exercise, the many deficiencies as shown 
by the answers to the Queries being cause for 
humiliation and heart-searching inquiries of, Is it I? 

The subject of a guarded education for the youth 
continued to claim the earnest consideration of the 
meeting. 

In taking a retrospect of the Yearly Meeting 
after the lapse of two weeks, the impression that 
perhaps remains most vividly on the mind is the 
entire harmony and love that prevailed throughout 
the sittings, unbroken by a single note of discord. 
This precious covering seemed to continue with us 
and follow us in a good degree to our homes during 
the week of Yearly Meeting. H. S. 

EaRLHAY, Iowa, Tenth Month 26th, 1904. 


009,361 pupils, or 20 per cent. of the entire population George Sykes, agent, England, 17£ 5s, being 10. 
of the country, attended the public schools during that | each for Joshua J. Ashby, John Anderson, Robert 
year. As compared with the previous six years, this per- | land, Elizabeth Bellows, Richard B. Brockbank, Birming. 
centage shows a slight decrease in the number of pupils, | ham Friends’ Reading Society, E. and G. Brodrib, Stephes 
as compared with total population. The cost was $3.15 | Cumberland, Thomas Francis, William B. Gibbons, Wik 
per capita of total population, and $22.75 per capita per | liam Graham, Rachel Hall, Joseph Hinde, Joseph 
pupil. The report shows that last year 1,578,632 negro | William Knowles, Elizabeth Knowles, Francis Kennedy, 
children were enrolled in the common schools for that | Joseph Lamb, David McCaughtrie, Agnes McLeman, Anns 
race in the former sixteen slave States and in the District | Moorhouse, August Marshall, William R. Nash, George 
of Columbia. The enrollment in 1877, the first year sta- | Pitt, E. M. Southall, J. H. Shield, Isaac Sharp, Jame 
tistics were taken of the negro schools, was 571,506. Stewart, F. B. Sainty, E. C. Thompson, Sarah Jane Wood, 
ForEIGN—On the 24th instant the British Government | John H. Walker, William Williamson and E. K. Watking, 
sent an urgent note to the Russian Government respect- | and 5s for J. E. Southall. 
ing the attack by the Russian fleet upon British fishing | ggg~ Remittances received after Third-day noon will nd 


boats on the North Sea. In addition to making a claim appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
for indemnity for the vessels sunk, compensation for the 


wounded and pensions for the widows of those killed, the 
British Government will, it is said, demand an ample apol- NOTICES. 

ogy and assurances that other British shipping which may Wanted—A woman Friend, with experience, desires 
fall in with the Russian squadron shall not be submitted | a position in a Friend’s family as housekeeper or com 
to similar treatment. King Edward received from Em- | panion. 

peror Nicholas himself a cablegram expressing the deep- Address “A,” 

est regret, and a practical acknowledgment that Great Office of “ THE FRIEND.” 
Britain’s peremptory note will meet with a reply con- oo 

ceding every demand for apology for this act of aggression, Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
compensation for sufferers and punishment of the officers | of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
responsible for what is everywhere conceded to have been | meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
a gigantic blunder. The settlement of certain points in| 950 and 4.32P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
reference to this matter have been referred to an inter- Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 


national commission under the Hague Convention. The | gents each way. ‘To reach the Schvol by telegraph, wire 
Commission of Inquiry will, it is understood, make a thor- | Woegt Chester, Phone 114a. 


ough investigation to ascertain the facts, particularly Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup't, 
whether or not there were Japanese vessels in the North 
Sea ; whether, even if there were not, the Russian naval ms —— etiatipndite Neon 
commanders were in possession of such information as| D1eD, at her residence, Haddonfield, N. J., on the thir 
would warrant them in believing that vessels of the enemy | ty-first of First Month, 1904, Mary ELMa BALLinga, 
were in the neighborhood and intended to attack them. | widow of the late Joshua H. Ballinger, in the sixty-secoad 
The Russian Government has ordered the detention at | year of her age; a member of Haddonfield Monthly Mest 
Vigo, a port of Spain, of that part of the fleet which was | ing of Friends. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear bes 
concerned in the incident, in order that the naval authori- | neither have entered into the heart of man the thing 
ties might ascertain what officers were responsible for it. | which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 
This case is regarded as by far the most important which , at her home, West Branch, Iowa, Ninth Month 
has yet been referred to the Hague tribunal. It is now | 17th, 1904, Lyp1a B. OLIPHANT, widow of William B 
believed that the Russians mistook their own topedo-boats | Oliphant, and daughter of James B. and Sarah Broff, ia 
for Japanese vessels, and that, laboring under this delu-| her eighty-third year. She was a beloved member sad 
sion, they fired into their own vessels, injuring several, | elder of West Branch Monthly Meeting of Friends, lows; 
probably sinking one of them and wounding several Rus- | g woman of excellent judgment and superior mind. She 
sian officers and sailors. will be greatly missed by her many friends. She was d 
Fighting in the neighborhood of Port Arthur has con- | g charitable disposition, ever ready to extend help to thom 
tinued, and also in the neighborhood of Mukden, between | jp need. 
the Russians and Japanese. It is stated thet Japan has | at North Lewisburg, Ohio, Ninth Month 28n 
taken steps to raise $385,000,000 in order to prosecute 1904, ELISABETH W. YOUNG, wife of Dr. Edward C. Young, 


the war with Russia. : : : 
sans . ‘ in her seventy-second year. She was a birth-right mem 
H. Parker Willis has lately published an article upon | 4.) and loved the quiet order of our worship. The voiet 


conditions in the Philippines. where he had spent four | o¢ tha commonity seems to be, “A saintly character be 
months, summing them as follows: “We have, in fact, | been called from our midst.” She leaves her aged 
destroyed the public buildings of the country ; inflicted | } 444 seriously afflicted and four surviving children @ 


continuous crop losses during a period of six years ; rav- mourn their loss. “Blessed are the dead who die in th 
aged and burned large sections of territory ; produced Lord.” 


conditions leading to the death of most of the farm ani- | ~~ —-_~>_>_>EE 


mals and to serious human and animal epidemics ; brought WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
foreign trade to an unprofitable condition by our tariff No. 422 Walnut Street 


























































































































































I slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty; 
I woke, and found that life was Duty, 

Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 

A truth, and noonday light to thee. 
—Ellen Hooper. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—A despatch from Washington of the 
80th ult. says: The Secretary of State, John Hay, has car- 
ried out the President’s instructions relative to proposing 
a second Hague conference. The note not only contem- 
plates the reassembling of The Hague conference for the 
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